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The remaining division of our subject concerns the formation of cor- 
rect habits of study, and the avoiding of those peculiarities too often 


considered mere “eccentricities of genius.” 


We will just glance at a 
few of the more important of these. And frst, and, if possible, most 
important of all, are habits of Punctuality and Order. But so obvious 
and so generally admitted is the necessity of these, in all the affairs of 
life that we will only mention them in passing. The former brings the 
student promptly to his work, the latter saves him from loss of time and 
energy while planning and executing it. 

Diligence, or a constant application to one’s business, may next be con- 
sidered. This is opposed to laziness and idleness on the one hand, and 
fickleness and impatience on the other. The impossibility of an idle 
man’s achieving anything is self-evident ; indeed, it were a contradiction 
in terms to talk of aceomplishing anything by laziness. But the evil of 
impatience or fickleness may not be so plain. 

«Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor, and to waiti,”” 
Says the poet. Now, the need of learning to labor, says one, is clear 
enough, but why learn to wait? First, let us remember how we are to 
wait. Certainly not in idleness, with folded hands andlistless air. No; 
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we must wait in the very act and fact of laboring, with armor on, and 
every nerve strung to its utmost healthy tension. And for what are we 
to wait? For the fruit of our labors. A complete education cannot be 
attained otherwise than by a series of years of patient toil. The argu- 
ment, then, is found in the nature of the case—in the limitation of our 
capabilities. Since no knowledge can be acquired, no development se- 
cured, save by slow degrees and persevering industry, it is obvious that 
a constant changing from one thing to another will prevent lasting at- 
tainment inany. The folly of exchanging slow and sure gains in wealth 
for doubtful prospects of sudden acquisition in new enterprises has be- 
come proverbial ; it is often said that “the rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” and this proverb, true as it is admitted to be in business affairs, 
is still more certain—nay, infallible—in education. This argument 
rests with equal weight against two errors : one, undertaking too great 
a number of studies at once, the other, a natural consequence of the first, 
commencing the higher branches of study before the rudiments are 
thoroughly mastered. 

A habit of self-reliance must be formed. We have already seen that 
no true end of study, either in discipline or information, can be attained 
except by direct personal effort. No one can do the student’s work for 
him. But he needs direction, both in the studies to be pursued, and in 
the manner of pursuing them. Some assistance may also be rendered. 
Indeed, it is difficult to decide where the line should be drawn between 
that assistance which is necessary to stimulate and encourage, and that 
which defeats its own end by freeing the lesson from those knotty points, 
in overcoming which intellectual energy is specially gained. But this 
much at least we may safely assert, as a general remark, that those who 
have every obstacle removed, every difficulty explained, in their educa- 
tional course, will never become independent thinkers or actors in the 
great school of life. They will always be pinning their faith, and conse- 
quently their practice, to some one’s sleeve. 

But suppose students are unwilling to submit to that course of disci- 
pline and study which is necessary for their complete development and 
successful cultivation? And suppose they are not only unwilling to sub- 
mit to such regulations and restrictions as are necessary for their own 
good, but, like the dog in the manger, will not allow the well-disposed 
uninterruptedly to improve their opportunities? Plainly, such must be 
restrained. Hence arise two occasions for school government : the un- 
ruly must be restrained both for their own good and for that of others. 
The importance to society and to the state, of cultivating in edueated 
men a habit of obedience to just authority, need hardly be mentioned. 
On what principles must this government be based? On moral sua- 
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sion alone? So some would fain have us believe. These commonly say 
much of the progress of the race, of the improvements of the nineteenth 
century, ete.; and affect to despise punishment for the ends of govern- 
ment, as a relic of ancient barbarism. But let us examine. We shall 
find the advocates of moral suasion at an early period in the world’s his- 
tory. Several thousand years ago, Plato taught that man might be gov- 
erned by moral influences alone, and described. in the quiet groves of 
Academia, his moral model Republic. But, in spite of the benevolent 
teachings of Plato and the Platonists, no republic of such purity has yet 
existed on earth, nor may we hope that one will, till the Millenium is in- 
troduced, and the world peopled with a less selfish, self-willed, and bel- 
ligerent race than now inhabits it. 

Moral suasion is based on appeals to the principles of right and wrong, 
as they exist in the intuitions of every individual. We have seen that 
the mind intuitively perceives the truth of ultimate principles in science, 
as soon as they are presented to it. The same is true in morality. The 
criterion by which the miud determines the moral character of actions, 
is its own worthiness or dignity. The consciousness that this dignity is 
unimpaired is self-respect ; and according as our actions increase or di- 
minish this sentiment de we call them moral or immoral. Pure Moral 
Suasion appeals only to this principle of self-respect, or conscious worthi- 
ness of spiritual self-approbation. No sooner is the appeal made to the 
desire of approbation from others, by exciting feelings of shame through 
public reprimands, or otherwise, than it ceases to be moral suasion, and 
partakes of the nature of punishment. For, as already said, moral suasion 
contemplates only an appeal to the consciousness of se/f-degradation, or 
convictions of conscience, when the principles of right have been violated. 
With this definition of moral suasion, let us examine the status of those 
over whom authority must be sustained, and see if it is suflicient to ac- 
complish the desired end. First, in reference to the order of human de- 
velopment. The body—the physical powers—is developed first ; the 
mind, afterward. Hence the flow of animal spirits in youth is not bal- 
anced by the correctives of reflection and experience ; and the youth 
rushes on to the attainment and enjoyment of whatever real or fancied 
good he sees, thoughtless if not reckless of the consequences. Yet the 
strength of the moral instinct in youth would be sufficient to counteract 
this propensity to enjoy the animal at the expense of the intellectual, so 
that it would not go out into evil or mischievous action, but for depravity. 
We have nothing to do here with the doctrine of total depravity, techni- 
cally so called ; but it is obvious to remark that one cannot be found in 
whom the intuitions of right and wrong, and consequently of self-respect, 
are not in some degree obfuscated. The extent of this moral darkness 
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varies in different individuals. By some, the moral aspect of every prac- 
tical question seems to be at once clearly apprehended ; in others, the 
instincts of worthiness and self-respect seem to be obliterated, and all 
discrimination of right and wrong to have gone by the board ; and others 
occupy all imaginable positions between these extremes. ‘The laws of 
descent are too well known at the present day to allow a doubt that this 
depravity is hereditary—that children, like adults, are prone to evil. 
Now, when we consider this inherent natural perversity, and the diffi- 
culty—I had almost said impossibility—of inducing even an adult to 
bring his actions to the test in self-examination—to bring them into the 
presence chamber of the immortal spirit, and there judge impartially of 
their character by their influence in elevating and purifying his own na- 
ture, how shall we hope to succeed in the same attempt with youth? 
There may be, and doubtless are, instances, where the moral instincts 
are not much blunted, in which much may be done by this means ; but 
with the mass of minds I hesitate not to say that I believe it impossible. 
The retributions of an accusing conscience are not generally sufficient to 
secure obedience. Some will be restrained by it; more willbe restrained 
by appeals to ridicule and shame; but prompt obedience cannot be en- 
sured, except by the sensations of positive authority. It is indispensa- 
ble that the student be made to feel that he must obey because he must ; 
because there is a power outside of himself suiliciently strong to compel 
obedience. 

We here reach the end of our attempt to investigate the philosophy of 
education. We have briefly reviewed the history of science and litera- 
ture, that we might learn the tendency of modern intellectual culture 
and the special needs of the time. We have cursorily examined the sev- 
eral branches of knowledge, referring them to elementary principles, that 
we might assign to each its place in a complete philosophical system, 
having God for its author, and adapted in all its parts to the perfect de- 
velepment of man into the image of God, ‘To this end, we have discuss- 
ed the faculties and capacities of the human mind, and pointed out some 
of the departments of learning most suitable for the development of 
each. And, finally, we have shown the importance of so conducting ed- 
ucational exercises, as to cultivate the desirable habits of punctuality, 
order, diligence, self-reliance, and obedience to just authority. 





Three things to love—Courage, Gentleness, Affectionateness. 
Three things to admire—Intellectual power, Dignity, Gracefulness. 
Three things to hate—Cruelty, Arrogance, Ingratitude. 
Three things to reverence -- Religion, Justice, Self-denial. 
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EDUCATION IN THE “DARK AGES.” 


In the December number of the Journal appeared an article upon the 
“ History of Education,”’ to which exceptions are taken by a correspond- 
ent. The objectionable passages are to be found on pp. 182-3-4, and 
are noticed by the objector as misrepresenting the facts of history, in re- 
gard to the condition of Christianity in the period spoken of, as calumni- 
ous, in his view of the case, against ‘Catholics’? and as injurious by 
reason of a tendency to sow discord in the public schools. 

For the appearance of the article in the Journal, we must bear what- 
ever blame attaches tothe fact. We can assure our “ catholic” corres- 
pondent however, that we entertained not the slightest intention of doing 
injury to any one in giving place to the article, and that it did not occur 
to us that the assertions made by the writer concerning the condition of 
the church after the time of Constantine would be deemed calumnious as 
against that portion of the evés/iy Christian church which, (for the sake 
of convenience, and not with a view to give offence, ) we will denominate 
the “‘ Roman Obedience,” any more than against any other portion of the 
Church. 

Whether the writer of the original article mis-stated the facts of his- 
tory, is a subject which it would be unprofitable to discuss at length in 
the pages of the Journal. We believe quite as much as our correspon- 
dent that “truth is immutable ;” and that the Christian Faith is a 
“historic” faith. We also claim to be ecelesiastically descended from 
the early Christian Church, and to have the same interest as himself in 
the question involved in the statements complained of—the same right 
and reason to complain of any false statements in regard to the state of 
Christianity in the period alluded to. Indeed we suppose every Christian 


* alone 


may claim the right, unless it be the case that ‘ Roman Catholics’ 
ure Christians to-day, and have an exclusive interest in the past history 
of the Christian Religion. We may further say, that the general state- 
ments of the writer of the article reviewed, although no doubt requiring 
some qualifications, were not made, so far as we can judge, in any con- 
troversial spirit, but incidentally, and as implying that during the period 
extending from the fourth to the sixteenth century, Education was for 
the most part in an unprogressive condition. If he intended to imply 
that this period was one of entire darkness and corruption, we certainly 
should not agree with him. ‘There is some truth in the saying ascribed 
to Archbishop Hughes, that the “ Dark Ages”’ are so to be called, prin- 
cipally because we are much in the dark about them. 

But it is no more than fair to give insertion to counter statements by 
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our “catholic’’ correspondent, as an offset to what he regards as untrue 
and injurious representations by the first writer. We will only presmise 
further, that Mr. Marshall does not appear to allege anything against the 
purity of the Church before the time of Constantine; that all Christians 
must rejoice in all the good that was done by the Christian Priesthood, 
whether before or after that period ; that we claim—as we suppose every 
Christian must—to be a ‘ Catholic” 
though not a “Roman Catholic ;”’ and that with his permission, we omit 
those portions of his communication which are seemingly too personal in 
their nature, and would be likely to provoke replies 


as well as our correspondent,— 


Review or G. A Marsnwatv’s * History or Epucation.”’ 
* * * * oa 


In subjecting your ‘‘ Philosophy of Education” to a brief examination, 
it is not my intention to provoke religious quarrels, but to remove the 
false and slanderous impressions you may have made upon the minds of 
confiding youth ; and in doing, this, I shall confine myself to showing 
what Catholicity was in the beginning, and what it has done for civiliza- 
tion, arts and science long before the dawn cf the so called Reformation. 
And now, Sir, I would respectfully request you to look back to the past, 
and behold Catholicity marching over the plains of Palestine to meet the 
gathering storm of persecution that threatened to overwhelm it in its in- 
fanecy—to behold it rising up from seeming destruction, and molding a 
pagan people into a new state of society—to behold it going out from 
Judea into Egypt to establish schools of learning in Alexandria. Stand 
for a while on the shores of the Bosphorus—look to the east and the west, 
and see it rolling back paganism by the blood of its martyred priests, 
who preferred to die rather than sacrifice to a Venus, or a Jupiter, and 
say if you can, that they saw naught else in Christianity, but the means 
of practicing all kinds of frauds, and forwarding the ends of their own 
ambition. Advance a little to the west, and behold them when persecu- 
tion ceased, marching under the banner of the Cross to the city of the 
Seven Hills, and establishing schools and seminaries of education, not 
only on the banks of the Tiber, but even in the distant provinces of 
Gaul, Germany, Spain and Britain. * - - 

Where, Sir, are the reputable records of the past, that furnish evidence, 
that pagan priests became Christian priests, and practiced all kinds of 
frauds? fave you not read in the annals of the past, that the first 
Christian priests were meck, obedient to the laws, and characterized by 
sanctified lives, and even willing to give up their lives, as they often did, 
in proof of the divine doctrine, which they professed? There were none 
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of them rampant with the spirit of fanaticism, professing to go in a state 
of nudity in imitation of Adam’s primeval purity—there were none of 
them who taught the doctrine, believe and you may sin with impunity— 
there were none of them who dragged down man to the level of the beast, 
by saying, if God guides you it is well, and if the devil, you sin not, be- 
cause there is no free will in the human soul; thus robbing man of his 
free will—heaven’s choicest gift! Ahno! Reformation which changes 
the immutable principles of Christianity had not yet appeared amongst 
them. Because truth is immutable. ‘There is not one system or set of 
things for one age or part of the world, and a different one for another. 
That revelation, which God has given unto man cannot be true at one 
time, and at another change, in order to keep pace with a so-called en- 
lightened age. ‘Those Christians, whoim you labor to vilify lived as the 
blessed Paul said —‘‘ We being many are one body in Christ ;” and again, 


> and in another place, “holding the 


“One spirit, one Lord, one faith; 


unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” This was the pleasing char- 
acter of the first Christian priests, who, you say, practiced all kinds of 
frauds—this was the unity of the spirit that when persecuted by ; agans, 
and driven out from society in the city of the Ciesars, led them out to 
worship in the catacombs—this was the holy example of a faith living by 
good works—this was the zeal, which burned in their breasts, and enabled 
them to Cliristianize the world and seal, when necessary, their faith with 
their blood. Sir, was this a nominal Christianity? Was this practicing 
all kinds of frauds? Was this worshiping Venus for the Virgin, and 
baptizing Jupiter St, Peter? Was this, what you in your bitter hack- 
neyed style call supporting an unlimited superstition ‘‘ by pretended 
miracles and awful sanctity? Sir, prove your assertions. Until then 
write no more about pretended miracles, nominal Christianity, and awful 
sanctity, for it would almost appear that the shades of those holy men 
would rise and brand you with falsehood. 

But there is no need of such an apparation. Their writings are 
a living testimony against you. Their actions are the strongest 
refutation of your calumnies. When called upon by royal edict in 
the reign of Dioclesian to give up the Holy Scriptures to be burned, they 
concealed them, and suffered death rather than surrender them into the 
hands of the enemies of their divine Author. (Vide Eus. L. 8, C. 2; 
etiam Bar. Ruinart et Salzmann. )} 

You go on to say that Catholics despised science and art ; your say-so 
will do for fine ladies, who think that their neighbors should be enlight- 
ened, but not for the historian. The voice of history proclaims that the 
popes preserved the venerable ruins of antiquity, collected the sparks of 
science from savage nations, which in future time enlightened Europe, 
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and Christianized the nations before the Reformation dawned in Germany. 

It was the popes that first introduced the Arabian numbers into Italy ; 

it was the popes, who preserved the venerable antiquities of ancient Rome 
and covered the Pantheon with the sacred mantle of religion —it was the 
popes, when Constantinople fell beneath the sturdy stroke of the Turk, 
who opened asylums to the illustrious fugitives of Athens and Byzantium, 
it was the popes who tamed the wild barbarians, when they rushed down 
upon southern Europe from their northern forests, under the bloody ban- 
ner of a Scandinavian God ; it was the popes, who preserved learning in 
the “ cloisters of the monks and friars”? when the northern hordes poured 
down upon the Western Empire for the uprooting and tearing down of 
every thing civilized, and exercised a happy influence in erecting the 
the Universities of Rome, Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, Bologna, Padua 
their students from 18,000 to 30,000. 


These nurseries of learning led the way to the grand discoveries which 


} 


and Pisa, some of which counted 


afterwards followed. ‘The art of printing was discovered in Catholic 
times ; and if as you say, civilization received therefrom a new impetus, 
the credit is due, not to the Reformation, but to Catholicity. According 
to your own acknowledgment, ‘Geography and Astronomy were estab- 
lished on a correct basis by the discovery of America.” Catholicity 
claims the honor, for America was discovered before the ‘“ Reformation 
broke the spell of superstition.” Even previous to that happy period, 
and long before the days of Fulton, steam was applied to navigation on 
the waters of the Tagus ; thus setting aside the claims of the Reforma- 
tion to the discovery of that power. Pope Sylvester IJ, introduced 
Arabian numbers into Italy; Catholies would not therefore call them the 
‘* Black Art of the Moors.’ In fine the protection and growth of liter- 
ature and science must be attributed to those who are branded by ycu 
with the stigma of unlimited superstitions. 
A Teacuer In THE PuBLic Scroons. 
Waupaca Co. 
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THERE ARE NO TRirLES.—There are no such things as trifles in the 
biography of man. Drops make up the sea. Acorns cover the earth 
with oaks and the ocean with navies. Sands make up the bar in the 
harbor’s month, on which vessels are wrecked; and little things in youth 
accumulate int» character in age, und destiny in eternity. All the links 
in that glorious chain which is in all, and around all, we can see and ad- 
mire, or at least admit, but the staple to which all is fastened, and which 
is the conductor of all, is the throne of Deity. 
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TOR SCLOOL ROOM. 





OBJECT TEACHING. 


Now I am convinced that no arbitrary sign can produce any idea; I am satisfied that 
ideas precede, and that arbitray signs follow ; that without ideas there would be no arbi- 
trary sigos ; and that without having first had the idea, its arbitrary sign would be with- 
out weaning.—Spurzheim. 





The plan of using, in contradistinction to the old established methods 
of instruction almost entirely depending on books alone, objects, i. e. 
things perceivable by the senses, in teaching, certainly originated in the 
observation that immediate inspection produces much more vivid and 
clear ideas, than mere explanation, and in the experience of what Spurz- 
heim expressed in the lines placed at the head of this essay. Object- 
teaching, as I understand it, is nothing else than teaching by bringing 
objects before the senses, and leading the mind to the examination of 
their properties and relations. It is properly the method of immediate 
inspection and observation, from which, by the natural course of reflec- 
tion, ideas are formed. 

The aim of object-teaching is to provide the mind of the learner with 
correct perceptions and ideas of what is within reach of his immediate 
observation, and to direct his attention to a thorough examination of every 
thing he comes in contact with, and thus t» fit him for higher studies and 
for life. Although in the lower classes only of the schools object-teach- 
ing may properly be made a distinct and separate branch of study, its 
influence ought to extend into all the studies pursued by all classes, long 
after it has ceased to be such separate branch. Nearly every study may 
and certainly ought to be founded on the same principle of instruction. 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and Natural Sciences have 
their foundation in immediate inspection, and ought to be conducted ac- 
cording to the same principles. Thus, for instance, speaking precedes 
writing, writing precedes reading. For there was no possibility of read» 
ing before writing and none of writing before speaking. But speaking 
is also preceded by thinking, and words are but arbitrary signs of ideas. 
How far out of the way of nature is our common way of teaching in all, 
and perhaps most of all, in the higher branches, one may easily perceive. 
We trouble ourselves or our pupils or both parties, to originate ideas by 
means of arbitrary signs, and go from these signs backward to the ideas. 
Thus, we reverse the course of nature by teaching first to read, then to 
write, and perhaps after this to speak, instead of producing an idea, al- 
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lowing the pupil to give the word for it, analyze the word into sounds, 
represent the sounds by letters and then read the word. I might cite 
similar aberations from the natural way of teaching in other branches 
of study. To found teaching in general as much as possible on the im- 
mediate observation of the learner has been recommended by the most 
celebrated educators, among which the venerable Pestalozzi has a world- 
wide renown. But it is only of late that it seems to gain a footing in 
America—object -teaching being but recently spoken of and recom. 
mended. 

It would be impossible to develop fully the methods of the application 
of objects in teaching all the different branches in which they might be 
used ; but it is particularly obvious, that without the use of suitable ob- 
jects, there cannot be acquired any real knowledge of natural history and 
similar sciences. Yet, strange as it may seem, books are in a great mea- 
sure relied on even in these studies, and definitions and explanations 
committed to memory from such books are passed off for profound know- 
ledge. But woe to him, who has to test such pretended knowledge in the 
pursuit of his life! Sadly will he be disappointed, where he expected 
to excel, and soon will he find that his knowledge, acquired with so much 
diligence and pains, is scarcely of any use, and that he has to study 
again, but after a new plan, looking at the things themselves and de- 
ducing definitions easily enough, after the investigation of objects, which 
he before had thought himself very familiar with. 

But the introduction has already grown somewhat long and, | am afraid, 
tiresome, and I will now proceed to the consideration of object-teaching 
in our common schools, which subject may be divided in the following 
manner, viz: 

1. Objects as a separate and independent branch of teaching and 
study. 

2. Objects the foundation and auxiliary of many other branches of 
instruction. 


1. Objects as a separate and independent branc of instruction and 
study : 

Although we might, on the authority of Locke, neglect taking special 
pains to study the common things that surround us every day, because 
they are already, or will soon be so very familiar, it would be easy to 
prove that a complete idea of such things very often is wanting to many 
persons formally well educated, and experience may have shown to many, 
that a repetition of the names, properties and relations of common things 
was profitable to them at some period of their life or their studies. On 
the other side it is astonishing that children know so little, formally, of 
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such things, the actual knowledge of which cannot be denied them, and 
of such things even, as they are using or seeing every day. He who 
doubts the truth of this statement, may ascertain it by asking questions 
about objects among little children. No object therefore is too trifling 
to be employed in object-teaching, and although some discrimination must 
be exercised in the selection of objects for other reasons, previous famil- 
iarity, especially in the beginning, should be rather a reason for taking 
the object under consideration, than for rejecting it. 

The first step in object-teaching is evidently the production of the ob- 
ject, its exposition to perception and observation. For although a pupil 
may have a notion, correct or incorrect, of a given object, we can not 
teach him from his notion or idea, but from the object, by directing his 
his observation to the same, its parts, actions, relation to other things 
and so forth. Before I proceed any further, I beg leave to remark that 
I consider object-teaching to be an independent branch of teaching only 
in the lowest or the lower classes of the schools. It is not then to be 
wondered at, if I do not expect or even wish to hear very correct or ar- 
tificial language in the expressions of the children about objects under 
examination. If their language however is wrong it must be corrected, 
if correct, the simpler the better. An attempt to inculcate the studied 
and stilted language of many of our school-books would be sadly out of 
place here. Always let the child speak in his own language, and if nec- 
esssary to correct, doit with the least possible alterations. 

And now, to give an example in object-teacking, I select for this pur- 
pose the common slate, used by children in school : 

Exposing the slate to the view of every one, I ask the following ques- 
tions: (Answers in parenthesis. ) 

What is this? (A slate.) 

What color has the slate? (It has a black color.) 

Is all of the slate of the same color? (It is not.) 

What color has the greatest part? (Black color.) 

By what color is the black part inclosed? (By brown color.) 

What is the inclosure called? (Frame.) 

What do we call the inclosed part? (Slate. ) 

Tow many pieces are there in the frame? (Four.) 

Are they all alike? (They are not.) 

Iiow many and which of these pieces are alike? (‘Two—the op- 
posite. ) 

Is the slate equally long and broad? (It is longer than broad.) 

Ilow is the frame fastened to the slate? (By nails in the joints of 
the frame. ) 

What is the slate made of? (A kind of stone called slate.) 
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What is the frame made of? (Wood.) 

Who makes slates? (People that have the stone to do it with.) 

Who makes frames? (The joiner.) 

What are slates made for? (Writing on them.) 

What do we use for writing on them? (Pencilz.) 

What is the pencil made of? (Of slate-stone. ) 

Why do children in school use slates for writing? (Because they like 
to rub out what they do wrong or do not need any more.) 

These, of course, are not all the questions, that might and will be asked; 
they are however the leading ones. Incorrect answers will often render 
many more questions necessary and these latter can not be given before- 
hand. If the children should already have a knowledge of long-measure, 
this might be applied to the slate. But we may at any rate ask how 
much longer the long sides are than the short ones, giving a chance for 
comparison. We might also ask questions about the wood, ete., but it 
is advisable to confine instruction or investigation more to the general 
object, not going too far into details, lest the main object be lost sight of. 
Every teacher will easily tind an infinity of objects for similar treatment, 
and I refrain therefore from giving any more examples. In this case as 
everywhere else the teacher will do well to attend the rules: 1. Do not 
attempt too much at once. 2. Rather do a few things well, than many 
unsatisfuctorily. After this brief outline I will leave the first division 
of my essay and proceed to the second, viz : 

2. Objects the foundation and auxiliary of other branches of instruction. 

This, by the application to all sorts of instruction, and to different 
grades of instruction in each, is a most important matter, compared to 
which the foregoing seems to be but a preface or introduction adapted to 
the capacity of smaller children, while this second part is adapted to 
pupils of all grades and ages, and in its consequences, extends its benefits 
far beyond the limits of the school-room and the school-time allotted 
to the majority of learners. It willin agreat measure do away with that 
thoughtless taking on trust so many things, that people should and can 
see with their own eyes or perceive with their own senses. Those that 
are trained to make for themselves all observations that can be made on 
the objects of their studies, will acquire a habit of inyestigating the re- 
alities of things and facts, and will prefer to see, to think and conse- 
quently to act for themselves in any position they occupy. This isa 
great desideratum everywhere, but much more so in a republic, where 
every citizen may take part in the government of the state. 

It is not the province of this essay, to eulogize object-teaching, but I 
will now in a few instances show, how objects may be used to lay the 
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foundation of and to support, other branches of study ; and I have to 
this end selected Geometry, Arithmetic and Composition. 


a GEOMETRY. 


Among the properties of objects form is a conspicuous one. Form 
taken in general, in an object, may be analyzed—as for instance in the 
slate. The same is quadrilateral, having four sides and four angles. Now 
we consider the sides, which are straight lines. Other straight lines may 
be found elsewhere. Considering the slate as it presents comparatively 
much surface, we find the surface even, smooth or plane. Being bounded 
by a plane on either side, it must have some thickness ; it is therefore a 
solid. Arrived at the notion of a solid, we take one better adapted to 
the examination of forms, for instance a cube, or parallelopiped, and de- 
duce, one after the other by inspection, the notions of edges, corners, 
faces or sides, that is, of lines and points and geometrical figures. Now 
we combine locality with form and compare the different relative situa- 
tions of a point to another given point. This leads to different sorts of 
lines on the same plane. We then compare two, three and more lines in 
respect to direction, form different geometrical figures out of them and 
introduce finally the comparison of lines and figures under certain condi- 
tions and we are right in the middle of Geometry. Without going any 
further in this, it will be perceived, that study of form very much facili- 
tates the study of Geometry, while at the same time it is an efficient pre- 
paration for drawing, a study, which although not prescribed by law, is 
very desirable in any school. 


b. ARITHMETIC. 

It is natural to count the fingers, first of course, of one hand, than of 
both hands, But other objects are plenty as boys, girls, children, benches 
and so forth. Many teachers recommend the use of little blocks of wood, 
of beans, and such things, which might be objected to as not easily pro- 
curable, or of often missing when needed, or as being apt to lead to more 
playing than might be desirable in schoools. An abacus or counting- 
machine however is decidedly useful. For want of this we might make 
points or short lines on the black board, and let the children count them. 
They could also make such dots or marks on their slates of any number 
desired, and arranged in some order. For higher classes actual measure- 
ment and weighing of objects would be a strict consequence to such a 
course in arithmetic. Care should be taken to refer arithmetical prob- 
lems as often as possible to events and things in real life. 


c. COMPOSITION. 


This branch of study is very easily based on object-teaching, if the 
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child is led to put down its thoughts as soon as it is able to write the 
few short and simple words, with which it expresses its ideas of an ob- 
ject. Thus the child will think, speak and write about what it has be- 
fore itself, and its feeble efforts will have the merit of being original. 
Improving in time and finding out the faults or defects in its work, it 
will still correct it according to its own improved ideas, and thus qualify 
itsel! in the end to write fluently of things seen or perceived or other- 
wise. For my part I prefer this to the imitation of the composition of 
other people, however good the imitated articles may be. We shall, in- 
deed, find very little aid in such a way of studying composition, as most 
of our school-books are compiled after entirely different principles. They 
are very scanty in descriptions, familiar objects being nearly excluded 
from them, except to tell shallow tales about what children or childish 
persons did with them. The higher reading-books contain many fine 
flights of ‘ancy, but very few articles on familiar subjects or about things 
from natural history even. Such books seem to be calculated for amuse- 
ment and not for real instruction, and yet it is true that more pleasure is 
derived from real instruction than from the reading, hearing and recita- 
tion of stories, that are sure to be found out as only made up. There is 
more pleasure in truth or reality, than in fiction, unless fiction has the 
strength of truth. Not that I would in any way depreciate fiction, but I 
prefer realities, without which fiction itself is but poorly or not at all un- 
derstood. Besides life is no fiction, and we educate for life, I suppose. 


CONCLUSION. 
It might be shown that most kinds of knowledge are ultimately found- 
ed on objective perceptions, and may be taught from objects. To do so, 
that is, to teach as much as possible every thing from objects, would be 
a radical change in the present methods, and I have no hope for such an 
event for the present. I know well enough that it would be impossible 
to surmount the obstacles thrown in the way by custom, laws, prejudice, 
ignorance and indolence. Yet I hope to see the day when all this will 
be understood and appreciated. Until then, I consider it the duty of 
every teacher to work for this aim, first, by himself, studying the meth- 
ods founded on nature, and secondly by applying the same in his school 
as well as he can. I also consider it the duty of the press in general and 
especially of educational periodicals, to promote the investigation of such 
methods and the introduction of them when and as far as found practi- 
cable. L. K. 
Buffalo Co. 





Ir is profitable for teachers to visit each others schools. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


At the creation of man, had an intelligent but finite creature been ask- 
ed: What object of study will first attract man’s attention? What the 
first field of science in which he will labor? ‘To what scientific shrine 
will he pay his first intellectual devotions? We believe the answer would 
have been the study of himself. Anatomy and Physiology the field of 
his labor, and ilygiene his shrine. But alas our experience and history 
teach us that man has not sought to unravel the mysteries of life and to 
draw back the curtain, so that he might see where health and happiness 
dwelt—he has overlooked the mechanism of his body, and inquired into 
the composition of the wandering stars—he has spent his energies on the 
gun, the source of light, but never thought of the eye—he has watched 
with pleasure, calculated with delight the motion and velocity of a comet 
and been overawed by its majesty, but the life current has coursed through 
his arteries and veins unnoticed and unthought of—he has become almost 
mentally deranged over the crucible, the square and the circle, but never 
dreamed of a brain. The whole nervous system, was not to be compared 
with the squaring of a circle, nor the circulation of the blood with the 
finding the philosopher’s stone. 

To be born, to grow, to be subject to occasional disease, to decline, and 
to die, is the lot of man in common with other animals, and it may be 
asked with propriety : The knowledge of what, should be considered as 
paramount to the knowledge of the laws by which the rise, progress and 
the decline of a human being are governed ? 

Life, health, and happiness are as much governed by the immutable 
laws and decrees of the Almighty, as the sun, that rules the day, and the 
moon that governs the night. Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter says: “Millions 
annually perish from a neglect of the conditions which Divine wisdom 
has appointed as requisite for the preservation of the body from fatal 
disease—and millions more are constantly suffering various degrees of 
pain and weakness that might have been prevented by a simple attention 
to those principles which it is the province of Physiology to unfold.” 

Why are we so so prone to wander ourselves and lead our pupils into 
the fields of speculation and entirely overlook the field in which demon- 
strable truth and utility grow and flourish spontaneously ? 

Why then is not the teacher expected to know as much of Physiology 
and Hygiene, as of Arithmetic and Grammar ? A. 

Berlin. 





Teacu children that they must awake in the morning with love in their 
hearts and praise on their lips. 
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A FEW WORDS TO TEACHERS. 


The question often presents itself to the teacher, how shall I maintain 
good order in my school? Many believe that force and fear are the great 
restraining remedies. They have not yet learned the power of that little 
word, love, in subduing the wayward. It is the only emotion of the soul 
that survived man’s fall. It is all that redeems earth from its grossness; 
and it alone opens the gates of heaven to the otherwise out-cast sinner. 
Fear may restrain, but never reform—it may may awe, but can never 
command respect. The effects of anger and force are to harden, while 
love and a pleasant countenance “ doeth all things well.” 

“The world’s experience proves that wherever silence reigns supreme, 
there success smiles most favorably.” The mind wishes for nothing to 
divert itself from its object of attention, otherwise the legitimate train of 
thought will be broken, disconnected, and confusion of ideas will be the 
natural consequence. In youth the attention is easily diverted, the mind 
has not the acquired ability of concentrating its powers upon a particu- 
lar point and holding them there, defying the intrusion of foreign thoughts 
and objects, as it steadily pursues its way. After its power of concen- 
trativeness is firmly established and fixed, it is very hard to break it up. 
The most sublime and noble productions of the mind are conceived and 
brought forth in silence. Our master-minds of genius, in literature, arts 
and science, bring from out their chambers of solitude, exalted works for 
the elevation and freedom of the great throbbing heart of Ilumanity. 

I would here say to all teachers, the grand secret of all government is 
to make your scholars love you. A teacher’s calling is a holy one, and I 
emphatically ask : is there in the wide universe a holier one? No, nor 
ever will be! Therefore it becomes all who enter upon this vocation, 
that they be deeply impressed with the responsibilities resting upon them. 
The influence exerted must be of an eternity’s duration, and it depends 
upon the teacher to say, to what an extent, as to good or evil ; conse- 
quently the motives prompting all our acts should be of the highest and 
purest character; no mere mercenary motives, no callous-hearted indiffer- 
ence, no aristocratical pretensions to uncommon skill and sagacity, and 
no high-blown speciousness of superiority. The teacher should culti- 
vate all the graces, harbor all the virtues, exercise patience, forbcarance, 
kindness and love—a universal Jove, none of that contracted sectional 
love, which hates because it sees things not exactly in accordance with 
its own ideas of propriety ; for as a spirit whispers : 





*‘ There’s good within the evil, 
As the diamond in its crust, 

There are flowers in the desert— 
Life springs from the dust, 


There’s beauty in the hovel, 
There are angels in disguise, 
"Neath the rags and the tatters, 

To sparkle in the skies,’’ 


Patch Grove, Grant Co. J. A, Curtis. 
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SGHOOL = MOUSE FURNITURE. 





BLACK BOARDS. 


Nothing is more necessary in a school-room than an abundant supply 
of good Black Boards, and yet we find few school houses well supplied, 
while the boards in use are generally of a very inferior quality. 

It is the object of this article to give a few plain directions, deduced 
from experience, in regard to the subject, which may be made more or less 
available in the schools of the State. 

A Black Board may be board, slate, paper or plaster. It may be black, 
blue, brown or dark grey. The cheapest way of making a Black Board 
surface, is to put common wall paper on the wall, wrong side outward, 
so as to have a tolerably smooth surface, applying with a soft brush, a 
thin coat of the following mixture : common rye or wheat flour paste 
mixed with sufficient lampblack to give it the requisite color. This dries 
quickly, and makes a hard surface, which if kept dry, will last a long 
time, provided crayons are used, which should always be the case. The 
expense of covering this surface will not exceed one cent per square 
foot. This process, though giving a cheap board, is not to be recom- 
mended. If after the paper is on, it be painted dark blue or green, it 
will make a good durable surface, which has also the advantage of cheap” 
ness, and is nearly noiseless. 

The most common and perhaps the next cheapest boards in use, are 
black boards proper; made by jointing and glueing together firmly, well- 
seasoned white wood or pine boards, (if pine they should be free from 
pitch) and painting the surface. These should have end pieces to keep 
them from warping, and should be so arranged that shrinking will not 
cause them to check or split. This may be covered with the mixture of 
paste and lampblack, which does better on the board than paper, as it 
can be washed off and renewed when worn, after a couple of hours soak- 
ing. ‘They are more commonly painted. A mixture of lampblack and 
skimmed milk is often used, but blackens the hands and rubbers, for 
some time after prepared.* Lampblack and spirits of turpentine dries 
quickly, but is open to the same objection. Black paint dries very slowly, 











* Mr. Supt. Wetts, of Chicago says in his !ast Report, that they have there succeeded 
in making a good Black Paiat for Black Boards, as follows :—* Alcohol, 1 gailon ; Lampe 
black, 34 1b; Shellac, % lb; pulverized Pumice Stone, % |b.’”’ 
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even when the best driers are used, and the surface of this and all other 
paints glisten so as to make it impossible to see figures, except in certain 
positions. If paint is used at all, blue or dark green paint is preferable 
to black, as they dry quicker, and having white lead for the base have 
more body, and are therefore more durable. A stain is much better to 
apply to a board than paint, as it leaves the dead surface of the wood 
which abrades the chalk well and is durable. There is some difficulty in 
getting a stain of sufficient blackness. I have succeeded in making a good 
stain by using bichromate and prussiate of potash, logwood, nutgalls, 
copperas and alum boiled in vinegar. The proportions were “ guessed at.” 

Plaster black boards are coming much into use and are prepared as f.l- 
lows: Take masons’ “putty,” ground plaster, sand and a little salt, 
mixed in the usual proportions for hard finish, The coloring matter is 
lampblack mixed with whisky, alcohol or sour beer, to the consistency of 
paste. Mix this well with the other ingredients just as they are to be 
applied to the wall. The quantity of coloring matter can be easily de- 
termined by experiment. It must be enough to make a black wall. Of 
course this is applied to the rough or scratch coat. It should be well 
worked down, so as not to abrade the chalk too much, and finished off, by 
smoothing with a wet brush. This makes a good board but a/ter use, 
will glisten so as to be somewhat objectionable. 

Holbrook’s Liquid Slate comes nearest to slate itself, and is in many 
respects superior to any other article for covering black boards. It may 
be applied to plaster, boards, or paper, and makes a hard, durable and 
nearly dead surface. It is easily applied, dries quickly, and may be used 
with either chalk, crayons or pencils. The mixture is somewhat ex- 
pensive, and yet it is probably good economy to use it. The cost is $1 
per pint or $1,50 per quart. One pint will cover 25 square feet of sur- 
face, making but 4 cts. per square foot. Directions accompany each can. 

Slates are of course best for school purposes, but their expense places 
them out of reach of most of our schools. They cost from 40 to 80 cts. 
per square foot. There is said to be an excellent slate quarry in our 
own State, in the Lake Superior region, which if worked might so re- 
duce the price of slates as to put them in the reach of all. It is to be 
hoped that the matter may be investigated. So much for the preparation 
of black boards. 

A few words in regard to position. If possible the main board should 
be in front of the school when in their seats. Other boards may well be 
distributed around the walls. It is next to impossible to get too much 
black board room. Boards are usually placed too high, especially in pri- 
mary schools. They should in primary rooms, extend to within two feet 


of the floor. 
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If the board is of any value, it is always economy to use crayons. 
They should be used only for the regular purposes of school, and not 
worn out in useless scribblings and caricatures, as is often the case. 
Pupils should be permitted to use the Boards only when they will draw 
and write as well as they can, and for the purpose of improvement. 
White crayons should cost tut twenty-five cents a box, and can be made 
much cheaper. C. H. A. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING CRAYONS. 


A school, or the schools of a town, may be supplied with crayons very 
cheaply, made after the following directions given by Professor Turner of 
the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb: 

Take 5 pounds of Paris White, 1 pound of Wheat Flour, wet with 
water, and knead it well, make it so stiff that it will not stick to the 
table, but not so stiff as to crumble and fall to pieces when it is rolled 
under the hand. 

To voll out the crayons to the proper size, two boards are needed, one 
to roll them on; the other to roll them with. The first should be a 
smooth pine board, three feet long, and nine inches wide. The other 
should also be pine, a foot long, and nine inches wide, having nailed on the 
under ride, near each edge, a slip of wood one third of an inch thick, in 
order to raise it so much above the under board, as, that the crayon, 
when brought to its proper size, may lie between them withont being 
flattened. 

The mass is rolled into a ball, and slices are cut from one side of it 
about one-third of an inch thick ; these slices are again cut into strips 
about four inches long and one third of an inch wide, and rolled sepa- 
rately between these boards until smooth and round. 

Near at hand, should be another board 3 feet long and 4 inches. wide, 
across which each crayon, as it is made, should be laid so that the ends 
may project on one side—the crayons should be laid in close contact and 
straight. When the board is filled, the ends should be trimmed off so as 
to make the crayons as long as the width of the board. It is then laid 
in the sun, if in hot weather, or if in winter, near a stove or fire-place, 
where the crayons may dry gradually, which will require twelve hours. 
When thoroughly dry, they are fit for use. 

An experienced hand will make 150 in an hour. 





Three things to delight in—Beauty, Frankness, a Cheerful spirit. 
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MATMEMATIGAL DEPARTMENT, 
— 

Anatyses.—Those skeletons of different branches of study, known as 
analyses, are confessedly of much value to the learner, as serving to pre- 
sent to him at one view an idea of the proper connections and dependen- 
cies of the various part of the subject considered. No one is master of 
a study of which he cannot give an analysis. This is especially true in 





mathematics where it is essential to a correct understanding of any one 
part, that its relations to the other parts shall be fully comprehended. 

In the Journat for August last, we asked our friends for “an analy- 
sis of Arithmetic, one of Algebra and one of Geometry.’”’ We have as 
yet received neither of these. Hoping that we speedily may the two 
last, we publish, from the Muthematical Monthly, for March, 1861, with- 
out further apology, the following 


ANALYSIS OF ARITHMETIC. 


I. All numerical ideas begin with the unit. It is the origin, the basis 
of Arithmetic. The unit can be increased and divided, hence arise 
Numbers and Fractions. Every number is a synthesis, every fraction the 
result of an analysis. When by synthesis we have obtained a number, 
by analysis we may pass to a smaller number ; hence numbers can be in- 
creased and diminished, and these are the only operations to which they 
may be subjected. All other processes are merely modifications of, or 
are based upon, these fundamental ones. 

To determine when and how to increase, and when and how to dimin- 
ish, we employ a process of reasoning callled Comparison. This reason- 
ing process also gives rise to several particular arithmetical pro esses. 
Arithmetic of whole numbers—and the same obtains with fractions—ig 
therefore reduced to the two general processes of Synthesis and Analy- 
sis, these to be controlled by the logic of Comparison. Let us glance 
briefly at each. 

A general synthesis is Addition. Multiplication is a special case of 
addition, in which the numbers to be added are equal,—the sum in this 
case being distinguished by the term product. Composite numbers, 


formed by the synthesis of factors ; Multiples formed by the synthesis 
of particu/ar factors, and Involution, requiring a product of equal fac- 
tors, are all included under Multiplication. 

A general analysis is ca!led Substraction. Division is a specia? analy- 
sis, in which equal numbers are successively subtracted, with the addi- 
tional object of ascertaining how many times such subtractions may be 
performed. Factoring is a special ease of division, in which many or all 
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of the divisors of a member are required ; Evolution, a special case of 
factoring, in which ove of several equa! factors is required ; and Com- 
mon Divisor, a case of factoring in which some common factor of several 
numbers is required. 

In comparing numbers we observe we may pass from one to another of 
different species under the same genus, and thus we have Reduction. 
By Comparison we obtain Ratio, arithmetical and geometrical, from the 
first of which, by a farther comparison, arises Arithmetical Progression ; 
and from the second we ob'ain, in a similar manner, Proportion and Ge- 
ometrical Progression. 

This we derive a complete outline of the science of numbers. The 
rest of Arithmetic consists of the solution of problems, either real or 
theoretic, and may be included under the head of Applications of Num- 
bers. Arithmetic is therefore pure and applied, or abstract and con- 
erete. The following is our logical outline of abstract Arithmetic :— 

Forming Composite Numbers. 
Syntuesis. Addition. { Multiplication. } Involution. 

Multiples. 

Factoring, 
Anaasis. Subtraction. { Division. } Evolution. 

Common Divisor. 


Reduction. 
4 Ratio. 
} Proportion. 
| Progressions. 


CoMPARISON. 


It is believed that the above view of Arithmetic must tend to simplify 
the subject, and that much clearer notions of the science will be obtained 
when these relations are understood.—Epwarp Brooks, Prof. of Math., 
State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


Solution of Problem 38.—Since the power of draft of one horse is to 
that of the other as 5 to 6, and the distance between the points of ap- 
plication of the power is 40 inches, we have 5+6 : 5::40: —or 11: 
5::40: 18 .*. 18,7; = length of lever arm upon which the stronger 
horse pulls, and 21,° = length of lever arm upon which the weaker 
horse pulls. D.C. McGregor. 

Waupaca Co. 


Problem 44.—Given a cask containing 50 gallons of wine. Through 
a cock at the bottom wine flows out at the rate of two gallons per minute, 
and through a hole at the top water flows in at the same rate. Suppos- 
ing the water, as fast as it flows in, to mingle perfectly with the wine, 
how much wine will remain in the cask at the end of one hour ? 

Jas. M. Incauts. 
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SURERINTENDENT’S DEPARTMENT. 


o———————___ 


County SUPERINTENDENTS will confer a favor by sending to this office a cor- 
rect list of Town Clerks with the P. 0. address of each, soon after the April 
election, 


TowN CLERKS will also confer a favor by reporting their names and P, O. ad- 
dress to the County Superintendents of their respective counties, immediately 
after the April election. 


Q. At what times and in what manner must the School Money be appor- 
tioned ? 

A. Thisisa question often answered as may be seen by reference to past 
Journals, but inasmuch as the duty of apportionment falls upon a different officer, 
this year, there can be no harm in repeating the directions formerly given, The 
money subject to apportionment comes from three distinct sources : 

1. The State Fund, 2. The Town School Tax, levied by the County Board. 
3. Special Town Taxes. 


Note. All District Taxes are paid directly to the several District Treasurers 
and are not subject to apportionment by the Town Clerk. 


1. The State Fund is apportioned to the several towns of the State between 
the 10th and 15th days of June. Notice of the apportionment is sent to the 
several County Treasurers. Town Treasurers will apply to the County Treasurers 
for their share of the State Fund and as soon as received, will notify the Town 
Clerks of the amount subject to apportionment in their respective Towns. The 
Town Clerks will then proceed at once to make the apportionment according to 
sections 45 and 47 of chapter 23, Revised Statutes. Section 47 must be especially 
noticed except that part relating to Library Moneys, which has been virtually 
repealed. 

2. The Zown School Tux levied by County Boards must be apportioned by the 
Town Clerk upon the Third Monday of March. This money remains in the 
hands of the Town Treasurer and is certified to the Town Clerk according to 
section 10, chapter 179, General Laws of 1861. Special attention is called here 
to the provisions of section 92, chapter 18, Revised Statutes. By this it will be 
seen that there can be no return of this Tax as delinquent so long as there is 
money enough in the Town Treasury to pay it in fu'l. It matters not from what 
source the money comes, or rather upon what particular account it is collected. 

If this money has not yet been apportioned for the present year it may be ap- 
portioned at any time previous to June, or may be added to the June Appor- 
tionment and paid at that time. 1t will be better for the Districts entitled to it 
that it be apportioned immediately. 
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N. B. The money from the State and from the General Town Tax, levied by 
the County Board must be apportioned according to the number of scholars re- 
siding in the several Districts between the ages of + and 20 years, upon the Re- 
port of the year 1861. 

3. The Speciai Zown Tuxes are such as are raised by vote of the Town at the 
April meeting, in addition to the amount assessed by the County Board of Su- 
pervisors. This method of raising money is of rare occurence. The money 
raised in this way must be apportioned according to assessment of the several 
Districts. See School Code, 1859, section 45, subsection 4, latter clause of the 
subsection, or chapter 146, General Laws of 1859. 

In the circular addressed to ‘Town Clerks a short time since, no directions were 
given for apportionment of money raised in this way. This may be considered, 
therefore, a special instruction in addition to the Circular. 


Scuoou Statistics or Foxp pu Lac.—By some mistake in Table No. 2 of 
the State Superintendent’s Annual Report, the City of Fond du Lac was omitted. 
The statistics that should have appeared there are herewith given: 

Number of school districts 1. 

Number of male children over 4 and under 20 years of age, 1143. 

Number of female children ove’ 4 and under 20 years of age, 1419. 

Total number of children over 4 and under 20 years of age, 2562. 

Number of children over 4 and under 20 years of age who have attended 
school, 1602. 

Number of children over 20 years of age who have attended school 9. 

Total number who have attended school during the year, 1611. 

Average number of months childien between 4 and 20 years of age have at- 
tended school, 6. 

Number of months school has been taught by a qualified teacher, 10. 

Wages per month of male teacher, $100. 

Wages per inonth of female teacher, $24.16. 


GRADED CERTIFICATES. 


The Bill establishing Graded Certificates has become a Law, and is published 
below. Forms of the different Grades of Certificates will also be found appended. 

One provision of the Law annuls all certificates given by Town Superintend- 
ents, All good Teachers will hail this announcement with joy. Each certificate 
will hereafter show the exact standing of the holder in the various branches 
which he will be required to teach. 

As this will reach County Superintendents in the midst of their examinations, 
they will exercise their own discretion in passing beyond examinations for the 
Third Grade Certificate. 

If an examination upon other brauches than those specified be desired by an 
applicant for either form of Certificare, such examination may be given, and 
proper credit endorsed upon the certificate. 

The branches specified are designed to be the minimum limit. The maximum 
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limit may be extended as far beyond the specified branches as the necessities of 
the schools may require. (See section 8, of the act.) 


J. L. PICKARD, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 


AN ACT to establish a system of Graded Teachers’ Certificates, and to amend Chapter 
179 of the General Laws of 1861. 


The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Ass ‘mbly, do enact as 
foVlows: 

Section 1. Every applicant for a situation as teacher in any of the common schools 
of this State, shall be examined by the county superintendent of schools of his county, 
in regard to moral character, learning. and ability to teach, and if found qualified, shall 
receive a certificate as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2, There are hereby established three grades of teachers’ certificates, to be 
known as certificates of the first, second and third grade, respectively, as the case may be. 
Each certificate shall snow the branches of study in whi-h the holder of the same has 
been examined; also, the relative attainment of the applicant in each branch, 

Sec. 3. Every applicant for a certificate of the third grade, shall be examined in Or- 
thoepy. Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, Intellectual and Written Arithmetic, Pri- 
mary Grammar and Geography, and if found qualified, shall receive a certificate which 
shall entitle the holder to teach in the town for which he apphes, for one year from the 
date thereof, 

Sec. 4. Every applicant for a certificate of the second grade shall be examined in all 
the branches required for a certificate of the third grade, and in addition thereto, in 
Grammatical Avalysis, Physiology, Physical Geography, Elementary Algebra, United 
States History, and Theory and Practice of Teaching ; and if found qualified, shall receive 
a certificate which shall entitle the h Jder to teach in any town in the county in which he 
is examined, for one year from the date thereof. 

Sec 5. Every applicant for a certificate of the first grade, shall be examined in all the 
branches in which applicants for certificates of the second and third grades are examined, 
and in addition thereto, in Higher Algebra, Natural Philosophy and Geometry ; and if 
found qualified, shall receive a certificate which shall entitle the holder to teach in any 
town in the county for which he is examined, for two years from the date thereof. 

Sec, 6. The county superintendent of each county shall, under the advice and direction 
of the State Superintendent, establish for his county the standard of attainmentsin each 
branch of study, which must be reached by each applicant, before receiving a certificate 
of either grade, and the standard so established shall be uniform for the county. 

Sec 7. No school district clerk shall have power to contract with a teacher unless such 
teacher shall have a certificate of qualifications in force at the time of making such 
contract ; and when a district is composed of parts of two or more counties, the clerk of 
said district shall not have power to contract with a teacher unless such teacher shall have 
@ certificate of qualifications signed by the superintendent of the county in which the 
school house is situated, and in force at the time of making such contract. 

Sec, 8. Each county superintendent of schoels may demand an examination in such 
a additional branches as the applicant may be required to teach, and whenever he shall 

deem it necessary, may require a re-examination of any teacher in his county, for the 
purpose of ascertaining his qualifications to continue as such teacher. 

Sec. 9 The county superintendent may annul any certificate given by him or his 
predecessor in office, when he shall think proper, giving at least ten days’ previous notice, 
in writing, to the teacher holding it, and to the district board of the district in which he 
may be employed, of his intention to annul the same. 

Sec. 10. Theannulling of a certificate shall not disqualify the teacher to whom it was 
given, until a notice thereof, containing the name of the teacher, the time when the 
certificate was annulled, and the reasons for such annulment shall be filed by the county 
superintendent in the office of the town clerk of the town in which the person whose 
certificate is annulled is engaged 1n teaching. 

Sec. 11. All certificates of qualification heretofore granted to teachers by any town 
superintendent, shall be null and void from and after the 15th day of April next; and no 
persov shall, from and after that date, be held to be a qualified teacher, unless he shall 
have a certificate from the county superintendent of the county in which he resides, 
issued in conformity with the provisions of this chapter. 

7 Sec 12. Section 8, of chapter 179, of the general laws of 1861, is hereby amended by 
adding thereto tbe following provision : 

“Whenever, on account of sickness, absence from the county or other cause, any 
person desiring a certificate of qualifications as a teacher, shall be unable to attend the 
examination as aforesaid, such person may be examined at any time by the superintandent, 
without giving the notice required in this section, and upon such examination, if found 
qualified, shall receive a certificate which shall remain in force until the next regular 
meeting for examination of teachers in the inspection district in which such teacher is 
engaged in teaching: Provided, that the county superintendent, before examining and 
licensing such applicent, may require of him or her satisfactory proof that the absence of 
such applicant from the list regular meeting for examination of teachers, in the inspection 
district in which he or she resided was necessary and unavoidable npon the part of said 
applicant. 

Sec. 13. All acts and parts of acts, conflicting with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 14, This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and 
publication. 
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FORMS OF CERTIFICATES. 




















No No.- 
Towa of ‘ COMMON SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN. 
0) Meade Cartifite| mmm county: 
8d Grade Certifi te Teacher's Third Grade Certificate. 
Name, - , 1862. 
Date, It is hereby certified that A B has passed a satisfactory 
Expiration examination upon all points required by Law for a Third 
si A : Grade Certificate, and — is licensed to teach in the Town 
BraNcues. of for one year from the date hereof unless this 
Orthography, certificate be sooner annulled. 
R tin : The following is ——— standing in the several branches, 
veut &; 0 > 
: upon a scale of 10: 
Mental Arithmetic) Orthography, | Written Arithmetic, 
Written do | Reading, Prim Grammar, 
Prim. Grammar, Mental Arithmetic, | Geography, 
Geography, { ——-. 1860. ——, Co Supt. of Schools, 
ee — a he ass ee ge 
No. | Common ScuHoots oF Wisconsin. 
County. C 
; ounty. 
2d Grade Certif. | * 
mie | Teacher's Second Grade Certificate. 
Name, i . = . 
Date, | It is hereby certified that A B has passed a satisfactory 
Expiration, | examination upon all points required by law for a Second 
‘fowl | Grade Certificate and -—— is licensed to teach in any town in 
icueians ' this County for one year from this date, unless this Certifi- 
Orthography, | cate be svoner annulled. 
Re ding, | The following is standing in the several branches, 


Mental Arith, upon a scale of 10: 
Written Arith, 
Eng. Grammar, 
Geography, 
Physical Geog., 
Elemen. Algebra, 
U.S. History, 
Phy-iology, 
Theory & Prace., 


Orthography, Physical Geography, 
Reading, Elementary Algebra, 
Mental Arithmetic, | Physiology, 


Written Arithmetic, Theory & Practice, 
English Grammar, U.S History, 
Geography, 


. ——_———, Co. Supt. Schools. 
, 186 








No. | No. —. 
County, Common Scuoots oF Wisconsin. 
“ Grade Certi, + County. 
ay | Teacher's First Grade Certificate. 
Expiration, | Itis hereby certified, that A B has passed a satisfactory 


Brancues, | examination upon all points required by Law for a First 

| Grade Certificete, and is licensed to teach in any town 

| in this county for two years from the date hereof, unless 

| this Certificate be sooner annulled. 

| The following is —— standing in the several branches, 
upon a scale of 10: 





Orthography, 
Reading, 

Int. Arithmetic, 
Written Arith., 


Grammar, 

Geography, | Orthography, Physical Geography, 
U.S. History, Reading, Algebra, 

Physical Geog., | Int. Arithmetic, Physiology, 

Algebra, Written Arithmetic, Theory & Practice, 
Physiology, English Grammar, Natural Philosophy, 
Theory & Practice, Geography, Geometry, 
Philosophy, | U.S. History, 

Geometry, —————_ (0. Supt. Schools. 





, 186. 
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FOITORIAL MISGELLANY. 


a 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 


The world, like a pendulum, swings from one extreme to another. A year 
ago we had no military element among us, save the little handful of our Regular 
Army and a few volunteer corps, while the whole matter had fallen into compar- 
ative neglect if not contempt, To-day we have 600,000 men in arms, to say 
nothing of the rebels, and now we are told that we must become a military na- 
tion; must have military science and tactics taught, evenin the schools. Whether 
we need more Military Schools proper, like that at West Point, or whether it 
would be wise in this Sate, to imitate Michigan, and set about engrafting a Mili- 
tary Department upon the University, is a question that we will not now discuss. 
We will only say, that if a Chair of that kind is desirable, Chairs of Agricul- 
tural Science and of Normal Instruction are tentold more so, either in connec- 
tion with the University, or separate from it. 

To establish a Military School and still neglect any provision for a Normal 
or Agricultural School, would not only be unwise, but really a step backwards, 
toward Southern barbarism, and old world despotism. Instead of needing to 
encourage a military spirit, the great difficulty will be, after this rebellion is over, 
to manage and repress it. It is all very well that we should have an efficient 
citizen soldiery, and that al persons liable to military duty, should therefore be 
instructed and drilled, at a proper time and in a proper way. But we shall have 
drill-masters enough to last at least for twenty-five years, without the nonsense 
of introducing military drill into our common schools, or schools of any grade. 
Not only would such a proceeding be unnecessary and foolish, but fraught with 
mischief. What we would say on this point is so well expressed by Mr. WELLs, 
Supt. of Schools in Chicago, ia his last Report—which has just come to hand, 
that we will quote his words: 





“Tt is the appropriate business of our public schools to train up patriots, and 
not soldiers. I would have the pupils study carefully the history of our govern- 
ment and learn what treasnres of blood it cost to establish it, I would have them 
taught that love of ccuntry is one of the first and most important lessons of life. 
I would have them sing often and with the spirit and understanding, such pieces 
as The Star Spangled Banner” and “Hail Columbia.” I would have them 
feel that when the government of the country is in peril, no personal sacrifice to 
save it can be too great. All these are appropriate lessons for children, at any 
age. But I should regard it as a fearful calamity to have either the spirit or the 
forms of war brought within the walls of the school room—walls hallowed to 
lessons of kindness, forgiveness and love. Let the great aim of the public 
schools be to train communities of children to dwell together in after life, in peace 
and harmony, If three or five in a hundred must ultimately devote themselves 
to the arts of war, let them at the proper age be trained by themselves; but let 
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not the other ninety-five, and especially those of the gentler sex, be surrounded 
by the assselations of war and bloodshed during all the period of their education 
at school.” 

As to the comparative utility of military drill for the purposes of physical ex- 
ercise and development, Dr. Lewis remarks :—*‘ Need I say that the military drill 
fails to bring into varied and vigorous play the chest and shoulders? Indeed in 
almost the entire drill, are not these parts held immovab!y in one position? In 
all but the cultivation of uprightness, the military drill is singularly deficient in 
the requisities of a system of muscle training, adapted to a weak-cliested people.” 


AN ENCOURAGING WORD FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 

A friend in Pennsylvania, long and prominently connected with the School 
System there writes; 

“Tt seems to me, so far as I can judge of the symptoms at this distance, that 
your State is doing pretty well under the circumstances, and that you are elbow- 
ing your way into about as much progress as may be safe. In one respect you 
have certainly overtopped us—if you can only hold the ground gained. I see 
that 50 of your new County Superintendents get an aggregate of $23,750 for 
their salaries [an average of $475]—while our first 63 Supt’s had only $26,000 
to divide among them [an average of $419]. So you have a good start, if it is 
properly appreciated by the Superintendents, and they go to work in the true 
Missionary spirit 

Is your Legislature friendly or doubtful? [A little doubtful we fear in the 
House, but all right we hope in the Senate.] Our Legislature is about right I 
think, ‘The war has not hurt the Schools—but seems to have vivified the 
Educational Spirit. * = + The points with us this winter will be to 
get more money for the Common School System, and prevent appropriations to 
the Colleges.” 

In Pennsylvania there is no School Fund, but the Legislature appropriates 
some $300,000 from the General Fund which amounts to not more than one 
fourth as much per scholar as the income of our School Fund. The necessary 
School Tax, levied in each town, (Pa. never had the incubus and folly of single 
independent distric’s, ) is somewhat burdensome therefore in the new, and thinly 
settled regions. Our correspondent remarks that there are several ex-county 
superintendents in the Legislature there—a fact which opens up a prospect that 
we may in time have a Legislature who will duly estimate the importance of Pub” 
lic Education. 

EXAMINATIONS—CERTIFICATES—THE NEW PLAN. 

The following brief communication from a Co. Supt., who we judge will prove 
an efficient officer, is quite to the point. We are happy to say that the plan of 
Graded Certificates has become the law, as well as the recommendation of the 
State Supt., and will be found with explanations and forms in the Superintend- 
ent’s Department for this month: 
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“Though under the new plan for the examination of teachers the reins are to 
be tightened, yet I find the teachers throughout my district well pleased with it, 
In the new plan they see a chance for justice. They see that straightforward 
books are to be kept, and at all times open for inspection. Qualitications are to 
be placed in the Cr. column, deficiencies in the Dr., and the footing up and bal- 
ancing will give the verdict—license, or no license. 

They see that now the candidate’s success in obtaining license cannot depend 
upon personal favoritism. Neither rich uncles nor loquicious aunts can now 
avail. Thore is no respect of persons. Upon his own qualifications he stands, 
or by them he fa!ls. The plan for graded certificates meets with ge eral favor. 

Under the old plan there is but one size for the coats. Those with large qual- 
ifications mu-t be squeezed into a garment too small, while the same, on the lean 
candidate makes decidedly a loose fit. The old certificate places the miserable 
pretender and genuine teacher on the same level. The new plan will lower the 
one, and elevate the other. Genuine merit will berewarded. The dwarf can no 
longer pass fur a giant, and the giant need not be degraded to a dwarf. 

A County SUPERINTENDENT.” 


BLANK CERTIFICATES. 

At the suggestion of the State Superintendent, our printers, Messrs. Atwood & 
Rublee, will be prepared to furnish Blank Certificates to the County Superin- 
tendents, put up in a neat style, in a book form, 100, 200 or 300 in a book, at 
$1.50 for 100; $2.50 for 200; and $3.00 for 800. They can be sent by mail or 
express at a trifling cost, and orders may be sent directly to our oftice which will 
be attended to without delay. The law authorizes the Superintendents to expend 
what is necessary for printing; and it is presumed that this will be the cheapest 
plan for obtaining blank certificates, which moreover, will be sure to be neatly 
and correctly printed, and in uniform style. Blanks for the third or lowest grade 
only will be printed at first, and in accordance with the Form appended to the 
Law, as published in this number. The ‘stubs’ of course remain in the book as a 
safeguard after the certificates are issued. 

Superintendents will of course understand, that if they get blanks printed, the 
forms must be more expanded as to space, than those appended to the law—which 
are crowded for want of room. 


SPELLING. 


Nortuenp’s “Dictation and Pronunciation Exercises ” seems to be the best 
thing of the kind yet issued. Every teacher should have it, and it can with 
great advantage be used as a class book, by larger pupils. The Hints to Teach. 
ers on Spelling are admirable. The book is a very desirable accompaniment to 
the Blank Spelling Book, noticed last month, and both can be obtained of Geo- 
Sherwood, 118 Lake St., Chicago. Mr. Northend’s book is published by Barnes 
& Burr, N. Y. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
Will please exercise patience, if their favors do not appeir at once. We make 
room as fast as possible for all articles judged suitable for publication, paying 
some regard of course to variety, in each number. To the writer of the article 
in this number on ‘‘ Object Teaching,” and to that of the article last month on 
“ Reading, as an Art and a School Exercise,” we shall take pleasure in sending 
the slight prizes offered for the best on the two subjects. Although they had no 
competitors, the articles are valuable, and well worth the attention of teachers, 


FROM AND OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A wide-awake Co. Supt. writes:— “In the March No. of the Journal a Co. 
Supt. writes, ‘I have found several teachers in chis county, whose knowledge of 
English is below par.’ I would look on the bright side, and say I have found 
a large number of teachers whose knowledge of English is at par at least, and 
whose wide-awake interest and zeal supports 2 County Teachers’ Institute, three 
Town Teachers’ Associations, and manifests itself in the very atmosphere of their 
school-rooms. 

Enclosed find 
of other names on my li-t, and as soon as subscription is paid in, will forward 
them ” 





for two copies of the Journal. I have quite a number 


Kenosua Co.—A correspondent, who is evidently much interes‘ed in school 
matters, writes us of Mr. DopGg, the Co. Supt.,—“he is giving good satisfac- 
tion—we could not have chosen a better man.” 

Watwortn Co.—Supt. Cueney continues, in the Delavan Patriot, his Diary 
of Visits to the Schools—the publication of which must have a good effect, in 
stimulating parents, pupils and teachers. 


Rock Co.—Supt. Foor has divided the county into eight Inspection Districts, 
the Spring Examinations to commence in Beloit, March 28, and close April 14, in 
Evansville. 


Dave Co —(Ist. District.)—Supt. Bartow has already appointed two Insti, 
tutes—one at Stoughton, to commence March 31, and one at Sun Prairie, to com- 


mence April 7. At the close of each Institute, (on Friday) applicants for cer- 
tificates will be exawined. 


Dane Co.—(2d District.) —Mr. E. J. Kenny, the person elected for this Dis- 
trict las resigned, and the State Supt. has named 8, L. Hooker, M. D., of Black 
Earth, to fill the vacancy. This is spoken of as a good appointment. 


Iowa Co.--There is we learn a difficulty in determing who is Supt. Mr. RAN- 
DALL, who received the certificate of election, did not take the oath of office 
and declines serving. Mr. Simms, who it is claimed received the majority of votes 
is acting, but whether legally we suppose must be determined by the proper 
court. This is unfortunate. 
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Grant Co.—Supt. Parsons has named eight Inspection Districts; and pre- 
paratory to the examinations in each district, for the Summer Schools, short In- 
stitutes or Drills, of three half-days each, will be held—viz., in Tafton, Cassville, 
Potosi, Lancaster, Fennimore, Boscobel, Platteville and Hazel Green, in which he 
will be assisted by the leading Teachers of the County. A good move. 


Cotump1a Co.—Supt. RoseNKRANS has issued his Programme for Examina- 
tions, and a judicious Circular of Hints and Instructions to Teachers in regard to 
their duties, and the best methods of conducting the Exercises and Discipline of 
the School Room. 


Green Lake Co.—Mr. N. C. Horr, the Supt., should be added to the list of 
those who were Town Superintendents. It will be found we think, that some of 
our most efficient county officers have been drawn from that source. 


Wiynenaco Co.—“ We perceive,” says an Oshkosh paper, ‘that cur new Su- 
perintendent is devoting himself to the duties of this office in a manner which 


” 


shows that ‘the right man is in the right place. 


Door Co.—Supt. Lyman, in giving notice of his Inspection Districts, appends 
a brief but pertinent list of questions to the School District Clerk. 


PortaGe Co—We acknowledge favors from Dr. Gorpoy, Supt., and his wife, 
-—which we must reserve till next month. 


EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION. 


We shall be especially thankful to the County Superintendents for any items 
of interest they may furnish us. Our newspaper exchanges are irregular and not 
reliable for information from all parts of the State. Many have ceased to reach 
us, since the pressure of the times came on, Any thing sent to us of general 
interest, whether written or printed will be appreciated. The counties are ‘‘mem- 
bers one of another” and each is interested in the educational welfare and pro- 
gress of the others. 


NOTES OF SCHOOLS &c, 


MitwavKer.—We learn from Mr. Forp, Supt., who favored us with a call a 
few days since, that they have made some progress in securing better attendance, 
in which he is well sustained by the Board; also that Object Teaching is gaining 
some ground. The measure of aptitude and ability in this direction, as Mr. Ford 
well remarks, is one of the most decisive tests of the teacher's true qualifications. 


Racine TO KenosHa.— Fully impressed with the truth of the sentiment 
that ‘all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’ the teachers of Racine con- 
vened according to agreement, at an early hour last Saturday, (March 1,) pre- 
sented their reports, received their month’s salary from the faithful Clerk, and 
then set their faces toward Kenosha for a sleigh-ride. Tho road was fine, the 
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horses lively, and with a careful driver, we rode merrily on, reaching Bell’s quiet 
and pleasant Hotel in time for a good dinner. After “ doing a little shopping,” 
we visited the Camp, where we saw Mr. Conatty, late Principal of Kenosha 
High School, and were introduced to Prof. Ogden of Minnesota. We saw many 
fine ladies on the ground, and it is said that owing to the kindness and attention 
of the citizens to the suldiers, a high tone of morals prevails among them. We 
reached home before seven o’clock in the evening, and can testify that an occa- 
sional recreation is profitable to teachers and pupils.” 


Kenosua.—We learn that Mr. I, Stone, a teacher of reputation and experience, 
and employed for several years at Ottawa, Ill., succeeds Mr. Conatty. 


SaLem. (Kenosha Co.)—‘‘The Academy here,” says a correspodent, “ under 
the tuition of Mr. M. M. Rircz, a thorough-going and true teacher, is our pride 
and ornament.——We have a Town Association, and its meetings (held every 
Friday evening,) are thronged with teachers and friends of educaiion from all 
parts of the county.” Our correspondent in short, says: ‘Salem has witnessed 
a complete revolution in educational affairs, during the past two years.” Let 
other town inaugurate like revolutions, and we shall never have a South Carolina 
revolution in Wisconsin. 


Detavan.—Mr. I. T. Thompson, who has furnished some articles for the 
Journal, is in charge of the High School. 


Newark, (Rock Co.)—We acknowledge the receipt from Mr. Haroldson, the 
Dist. Clerk, of an interesting Programme of Exercises for the closing Exhibition 
of the School of District No. 3, taught by Mr. L. O. Thompson. The District 
is almost entirely Norwegian. We have no doubt this school, which seems to 
haye made good advancement, will, as the Clerk hopes, “keev pace with the 
march of progress already begun in this State.” 


Nesnau.—The Manufacturer says: “The Public School, under Mr. W. W. 
Daggett, Principal, numbers 84 in the higher department; while the three minor 
schools average fifty each, footing up in the aggregate 234 scholars. The County 
Superintendent, J. E. Munger, Esq., speaks very highly of Mr. Daggett, as an 
able and efficient teacher.” 


Mrnasua.—According to the same Paper, the Public School here is under Mr. 
Palmer, as Principal. ‘‘The Senior Department contains 55 scholars, the next 
in rotation has 60 pupils, and the minor schools between 60 and 70 each.” 


Catumer VitiacE, (Fond du Lac Co.)~—Mr. J. A. Loomis, sometime ago at 
Ozaukee, and an occasional contributor to our Mathematical Department, is teach- 
ing here, 

Bronson Inatiture,—This school is located at Point Bluff, in Adams county, 
and is now under the care of Messrs. J. A. and W. F. Yocum, assisted by other 
teachers. Although south of the Geographical center of the State, this is a fron- 
tier Academy, The terms we learn are very moderate. 
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Saesoycan.—We learn from a correspondent that the Union School here ig 
prospering under Mr. H. H. Pierce, the Principal, and his corps of teachers. A 
little opposition to thorough discipline exhibits itself—as may be expected every- 
where. 

PatMyrRA—AN Institute.—We regret that we have not room for the Pro- 
ceedings of an Institute held at Palmyra, on the 7th and 8th days of March. 
The occasion seems to have been pleasant and profitable. 

Cuicaco.—We acknowledge the receipt from Mr. Wells, Supt , of the Eighth 
Annual Report of the Schools of that City, and shall have ovcssion to draw some. 
what from its pages hereafter. An extract will be found in a previous artice.— 
The cause of education in the commercial metropolis of the Northwest is evi- 


dently onward. 


Dr. Lewis’s Normau Institute held its Second Commencement, March 13. 
We shall notice the proceedings next month 
Prof. Guyor’s distinguished reputation will insure a special interest in the 
Series of Maps announced below. 
A NORMAL SCHOOL, 


We are glad to learn that there is a probability that Mr. C. H. Allen, who has 
for two and a half yeara past labored among us in the field of Teachers’ Institutes 
&e., will open a Normal School. The College Building of Carroll Cv lege, 
Waukesha, is offered for the purpose. There is also a proposition on foot to 
devote the south Building of the University to the same purpose. Lither 
locality is a good one, and a school will we hope soon go into operation, 
Whether it would receive any State aid at present, seems quite uncertain, as it 
is probable that the law in regard to Normal Schools will be repealed, as invulv- 
ing a misappropriation of the Swamp Land Fund, 

OUR DEPARTMENTS 

Are some of them eritirely omitted this month, and others diminished, to make 
room for the New Law in regard to Teachers’ Certificates, which of course will 
possess more interest for our readers just now than anything else. Next month 
we shall be able to present more variety. 





The att«ntion of School Directors and Teachers is respectfully called to a 
SERIES OF WALL MAPS FOR SCHOOLS, 


BY PRUF. ARNOLD GUYvT, 


Which will shortly be published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


124 Grand St., New York. 
More particular information will be given on application to the Pub- 
lisher. >> Agents wanted. 
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NORMAL INSTITUTE. 

We learn from Mr. Allen, Agent of Board of Normal Regents, that he has, by 
request, appointed a Normal Institute at Fox Lake, (Dodge Co,) to commence 
Tuesday, April 8, and continue Four Weeks. The sessions will be held in the 
Wisconsin Female College building, and the members of the Normal Class in the 
Institution will form a part of the attendance. Many teachers doubtless will 
avail themselves of this opportunity of becoming better prepared for examination 
and for their summer’s work. Tuition will be free. Board ia the College build- 
ings, for ladies, $1.25 per week; in families, for gentlemen, $1.50 to $1.75 per 
week. The asssistance of Profs. GoLpruwair and HAawLsy, and other compe- 
tent teachers is promised. Lectures, ‘ Object Lessons, and everything in short 
calculated to make the exercises interesting and profitable will be brought into 
requisition. We congratulxte Supt. Goldthwait and the teachers of his District, 
on being the first to secure such an important aid in their work. 

LISTS OF SCHOOL OFFICERS, 

We are indebted to Supts. Barron, McCord, Lyman, Van Valkenburgh, Whit- 
com, Lawler, Swain, Dodge, Cheney and Foote, for lists more or less complete of 
Town and District Clerks. Persons sending in lists of names will confer a favor 
by specifying always the name of the Town and the number of the District, in 
case of District Clerks, and if possible, the name and post-office address of the 
previous incumbent; also, the name of the Town as well as the post-office ad- 
dress, of the Town Clerks. 

A request by the Siate Superintendent touching this matter will be found in 
his Department this month. 

OUR ADVERTISERS. 

Besides the standard Advertisements of our friends Gro. SHEeRwoop, S. C. 
Griaccs & Co, and W. B. Sairn & Co, all of wh ch deserve renewed attention 


at this time, our readers will please notice those referred to below: 

Lippixcurt’s GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.— We are plea-ed to see that Prof. ALLEN’S 
Primary Geography is receiving very warm commendations. The universality 
with which children study Geography, renders a really good book for them a 
a matter of much importance, A few specimen copies may be had at our office. 

OuTLinE Maps.—Teachers and School Boards should give attention to Mr. 
Rolfe’s Advertisement—who also furnishes School Books, &c. The maps of the 
Hemispheres may be seen at our office 

BankoMErERS.—See Advertisement. Call at our office and examine one. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
By a Lapy of much experience, in a Primary, Intermediate, or Grammar 
School. Address, Kditor Journal of Education. 
3y a GENTLEMAN of long experience in teaching, ina Union or High School, 
Address, Joun IL. Rotrs, Box 2509, Chicago. 

By a Lapy, in a Primary School, or a sma!l Country School A ituation near 


Madison preferred. luquire of the Ed. Jour, of Education. 






































ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NOW READY. 


ALLEN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY 
On the basis of the Object Method of Instruction: 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings and Pictorial Maps. 


Book 1, in Lippincott’s Geographical Series. (Quarto, 56 pp. Printed in Oil colors. 
Sent for examination, post-paid, to any teacher, on receipt of 25 cents. 
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EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 
The excellence of the plan is so obvious that mention seems to be almost superfluous. 
EPES SARGENT, 
Author of Sargent’s Readers, Speakers, Dialogues, etc, etc. 
You have struck a happy vein. I have read your book through carefully, and like it 
botter than anything of the kind I have ever seen. JOHN OGDEN, A. M., 
Principal of the Min. State Normal School. 
The plan of the work strikes me favorably. It is novel, but natural, and has been 
well executed on the part of both author and publishers. 
The Maps and their illustrations are admirable ; and in picturing to the eye, instead of 
to the imagination, the leading pursuits and products of the earth, in immediate connec- 
: tion with their respective localities, are likely to be suggestive and serviceabte to ‘“chil- 
dren of a larger growth,”’ as well as to those for whom the book is particularly intended. 
Hon. H. C. HICKOK, 
Late State Supt. of the Common Schools of Pennsylvania. 


Children must learn from observation, through the medium of their senses, and we are 
glad to find this fact made the basis of their text-books at last.—R. J. Schoolmaster. 
Professor Allen has succeeded, as very few men have done, in tho difficult task of com- 
ing down to the wants and capacities of little children, FITCIL POOLE, 
Librarian of the Peabody Institute, South Danvers, Mass, 
Llike it because it makes no miserable and unnatural attempt to adapt to childhood 
what does not belong to childhood. I like it because it leads the child into that warm 
sunlight of opening thought which is most essential to healthy mental growth. 
Rev. E. A. BEAMAN, 
Author of “The True Principle of Education.” 


The author has planned and executed his work with much ability.— Vermont School 
Journal, 

Thfs little book seems to combine everything that a work of the kind can possess.— 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. BOOK II 
SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY, 


CONTAINING A CONCISE TEXT, AND EXPLANATORY NOTES 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS, QUARTO. PRICE $1 ov 


BY ROSWELL C. SMITH, A. ML 


SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY has been in course of preparation for many years, and 
is the crowning production of the distinguished author. No pains have been spared to 
eombine in this work ALL that is essential to a complete and comprehensive School Ge- 
ography, and great care has been taken in its construction to render it of the greatest 
practical usefulness in the school-room and family. 


From the Mass. Teacher.—* All we have to say is, that this Geography is a novelty and 
a choice one too. If we had to select to-day a geographical text-book for our own use 
we should choose this.”” * * * 

Teachers and School Directors will be furnished with copies of this work, in flexible 
eovers, by mail, for examination, upon receipt of fifty cents in money or postage stamps, 
by the Publishers; and schools will be supplied with the work, for introduction, upon ac- 


eommodating terms. 
J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 








